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to protect Serbia and the sanjak of Xovibazar against encroachments by Austria, fitted well into Sazonov's policy of preserving the status quo. A secret annex to the treaty, however, stipulated that if disorders in Turkey endangered the national interests of the contracting parties and the status quo, Serbia and Bulgaria should discuss joint military action. The ultimate decision as to whether armed intervention by the signatory Powers was necessary was reserved to Russia, who was also to mediate any disputes between them.23 The annex also provided for the partition of the territories to be conquered from Turkey, the delimitation of the future boundaries in specified cases being left to the discretion of the Russian emperor. The secret annex was clearly an instrument for the destruction of the status quo which the body of the treaty professed to uphold. The pact of March 13 was supplemented by a Serbo-Bulgarian military convention (May 12, N.S.) which stated in detail the number of troops to be used in a war against Austria or Turkey, and by a Greco-Bulgarian treaty of military7 assistance directed against the Porte (May 29? 191Z, N.S.). Russian diplomacy endeavored unsuccessfully to mitigate the aggressive character of the latter treaty. Sazonov was uneasy about the Serbo-Bulgarian accord, which was largely framed during his absence. He did not reveal its full text to Russia's French ally until Poincare's visit to St. Petersburg in August, 1912. Shocked and alarmed, the head of the French government characterized the agreement as a "covenant for war" (convention de guerre}.
The ingenious device of the Serbo-Bulgarian treaty granting Russia the veto power over the question of war and peace remained, as was to be expected, a dead letter. The gathering of war clouds in the Balkans in the summer of 1912 forced the great Powers to try preventive diplomatic action. At the end of September Sazonov, stopping in Paris on his way from London to St. Petersburg, agreed with Poin-care on a three-point program: (1) condemnation of any rngve on the part of the Balkan allies likely to lead to a breach of peace; (2) request that the Porte should introduce administrative reforms which, however, were not to impair the sovereign rights of the sultan or the unity of the Ottoman empire; and (3) non-recognition of any changes
23 This curious arrangement was presumably inspired by a provision of the Rosso-Montenegrin military convention of Dec. 15, 1910, N.S., which forbade King Nicholas any aggressive action without Russia's consent. Montenegro, however, received from Russia an annual subsidy of 600,000 rubles. The restrictive clause was a source of constant irritation to King Nicholas.